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Literature 
Mr. Brownell’s “‘ French Traits ”* 

CRITICISING other people’s manners is not always a gra- 
cious or a profitable pursuit, and often ends in burlesque 
and satire. Thus, a Frenchman full of malice prepense 
makes an excursion into the pays de Gretchen and returns 
laden with the spoils of the living Teutons. The Halls and 
the Trollopes build a brief nest in the United States, and 
hatch out a brood of cackling mendacities that put the 
teeth of a generation on edge, and almost result in interna- 
tional complications. An American visits Greece and im- 
pales a nation on the point of his pen, etc. Such writing 
has amusement for its object, and is as different as possible 
from the spirit in which Herodotus explored Egyrt or Pliny 
made his marvellous collections of scientific and ethnolog- 
ical facts or De Tocqueville or Bryce labored—a spirit of 
philosophical inquiry based upon a desire to learn and then 
to communicate and enlighten. The malicious spirit of 
Heine’s criticisms of German philosophy is unknown to such 
men. Whether we take a whole nation or a segment of one 
for our research, it should be done in the excellent spirit of 
Mr. Brownell’s ‘ French Traits,’ a book that imitates and 
recalls Emerson’s ‘ English Traits’ in so far as it strives to 
reproduce for us the thing, the person, the nation that we 
call ‘ French ’—a differentiation of the human species most 
marked and most worthy of study in its own way. 

Why should everything French—French wines, French 
silks, French toys, French manners, customs, men and wo- 
men—be so different from everything German, Italian or 
English,—lItalian sentiment, German Sehnmsucht, English 
utilitarianism ? Is it soil or is it soul? is it ethnological in- 
stinct working itself out dimly at first, from subterranean 
Celtic sources, then more and more consciously and dis- 
tinctly till it incarnates itself in Louis XIV., Versailles, Na- 
polean III., and Fontainebleau? Here on a small theatre 
of 200,000 square-miles’ extent, a: magnificent earth-drama 
spells itself out, at first stammeringly, through ages of Mero- 
vingians and Carlovingians, Valois and Orleans, monarchies 
and republics; then with luminous force and incredible 
genius, in perfect language, with marvellous completeness,— 
from ocean to Alps as distinct from everything surrounding 
it as the pearl is from the oyster. Through the whole one 
unceasing purpose runs—the esprit Gaulois that ultimately 
emerges into ‘ French Traits,’ traits as unmistakable as the 
tattooed hieroglyph on the skin.of the Hawaiian. It is Mr. 
Brownell’s business to unravel these hieroglyphs, to note 
and explain these traits, to register the social, personal, moral, 
and intellectual phenomena of ‘ France,’ that entity so dis- 
tinct and so apart from all that surroundsit. This he does 
with admirable precision and dispassionateness though with 
a leaning toward paradox and epigram that sometimes en- 
dangers by its very cleverness. First of all he undertakes 
to show how in general the French as a nation differ from. 
the other nations and groupings amid which they are set. 
Their cardinal characteristic is the social instinct that un- 
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derlies the entire organization; social as distinguished from 
individualistic and isolating, the cardinal characteristie of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

This distinguishing trait ramifies and reiterates itself all 
through French life, art, architecture, manners, institutions. 
Beginning with their habitations: how singularly homo- 
geneous a French town is, wrought out into varied yet ever 
accordant harmonies of color, material form, effect! Then 
take the people who live in them: they have an exquisite 
sense of ensemble, of proportion, of social fitness, of the value 
of otganized effort, which pervades their society, their dress, 
their intellectuality; what is dézarre is to them astounding 
and unintelligible; what is isolating and individualistic be- 
longs to John Bull and his island or to Brother Jonathan 
and his continent. So with French women: they do not 
wish to be enshrined as empresses or deities apart; they 
hanker not after independence, after suffrage, after sorosis, 
or any sisterhoods apart from men. What they want is a 
place in the general exsemb/e as the wives and mothers of 
men: they do not aspire to crowd out men or fill men’s 
places. How analytically, how keenly Mr. Brownell has 
wrought out all this all know who have read these chapters 
as they appeared one by one in Scribner's. And how 
effectively he contrasts the harmonious, homogeneous civili- 
ization of France with that of England or America may be 
read in his last chapter—‘* New York after Paris,’-—in which 
with rare acumen he makes each. pose beside the other and 
yield up its secret. New York pops up before the be- 
wildered Parisian like a jack-in-the-box rigged out in rem- 
nants of finery: architecturally with no harmony, enseméle; 
socially, one boundless anomaly; musically one thing, the- 
atrically another; a glare of contrasts like dabs of paint on 
a canvas that have not been worked into each other: indi- 
vidualistic, isolating. : 

Incidentally Mr. Brownell throws much light on things 
French, and appreciates at the best the sharp intelligence, the 
democratic tendencies, the conversational cleverness, and 
the artistic gift of the nation as a nation. According to 
him, France presents the one complete civilizatiog—from 
overture to finale, through all the five acts, from one end of 
its history to the other. Even its cooking is a fine art, like 
its prose, and the working out of a form of genius in the 
kitchen. He relieves French manners of the stigma of in- 
sincerity, and almost makes us believe that French immor- 
ality is after all essentially moral. 





Dawson’s ‘‘ Modern Science in Bible Lands” * 

Sir Joun Wm. Dawson, of McGill University, Canada, 
Principal and Professor of Geology, is a Presbyterian lay- 
man of great learning and many titles, the author of a for- 
midable list of scientific books, and almost the sole opponent 
among geologists and naturalists of the theory of evolution. 
In the winter of 1883-4 he made a journey in Palestine and 
Egypt, and with the training of a veteran geologist (he is 
now nearly seventy). luoked especially into what was in the 
earth beneath and, the waters under the earth. He has 
added to the literature relating to Bible lands a work of 
sterling value, and one which ministers and Bible students 
ought to own. He finds more sermons in stones than the 
average man can see, and being a life-long reader of the 
Scriptures he throws light upon many an obscure passage 
of Holy Writ. He discusses such themes as early man in 
Genesis, Egyptian stones and their teachings, Egypt and the 
Exodus, the structure and history of Palestine, and the re- 
sources and prospects of Bible lands.. His text is enriched 
with a very valuable colored geological map and scores of 
sketches and pictures which greatly aid the reader. With 
its rich appendices and index, this handy volume is doubly 
valuable to the student. ‘To all who hold to the chronolog- 
ical views of Usher and ultra-conservative opinions in theol- 
ogy, it will be an armory.of arguments. The author is a 
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sturdy opponent of evolution in every form, and believes in 
the, general view of human history and development taught 
centuries ago. So strenuous is he in his doctrinal views, so 
ignorant, by his own confession, or at least so contemp- 
tuous, of the results of the literary criticism of the Biblical 
documents, that oftentimes the critical reader is led to sus- 
pect that his use of ‘science’ is not wholly scientific, It has 
a bad look to find the great German critic’s name spelled 
“Welshausen ’ (p. 9). The generous use of pure hypotheses 
to explain and do away with difficulties is to say the least 
not convincing. To his mind the Noachian flood was uni- 
versal, and he finds the loess mud to lie pretty generally 
over the earth, and to be the sediment left after the Ark 
rested on Ararat. The general subsidence of the land dur- 
ing one hundred and twenty years previous to the embarka- 
tion of Noah, was the terrestrial cause of this world-flood 
(p. 219), and ‘the remnant of the animal population that 
survived, independently of the selected creatures in the Ark 
of Noah, must have been small, though enough to replenish 
the earth with that diminished fauna which it possesses 
at present.’ He ,answers Dr. Warren’s ‘fanciful’ book, 
‘ Paradise Found,’ by declaring that the origin of the 
nearly universal traditions of migration from the northward 
is in the fact that the family of Noah journeyed southward 
from the Ark (pp. 199 and 220). He also argues on a va- 
riety of linguistic and sociological subjects, and his conclu- 
sions seem quite ‘certain’ to him. Altogether, while we 
have found this book one of the highest ability in the special 
field in which the author is an expert, we are forced to con- 
clude that much of what the author feels sure is science is 
in reality dogmatics. 





‘From Aalesund to Tetuan”* 

THE TITLE Of this volume of travels reminds us in 
its eccentricity of Thackeray’s ‘From Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo’ or Aldrich’s ‘From Poukapog -to Pesth’ ; for it is 
open to doubt whether even the President of the Geographi- 
cal Society would know where Aalesund and Tetuan are. 
‘Paris ts a’ very weel, but—Peebles for pleasure!’ said the 
patriotic Scotchman. ‘Europe is all well enough,’ says our 
author, ‘ but give me—Aalesund and Tetuan.’ Numa Pom- 


pilius and Pythagoras worshipped a certain goddess called 


Silence, but in these un-Pompilian and un-Pythagorean 
days she has turned to Utterance, Every traveller must 
talk of his travels as every drummer of his wares: the house- 
tops are vocal with the cry: ‘Come and read me: I’ve just 
made the grand tour!’ Whether one will or no, one is held 
by the glittering eye—or the glittering binding—of these 
much-travelled men, who, like the laboring Ulysses, paddle 
in all seas (ink included), and invoke the auctioneer-pub- 
lisher to hawk their goods. The more’s the pity ; for the 
din of advertisement makes the real traveller reticent, and 
seals with silence lips that would be most eloquently open. 
The present book is agreeably written, but there is far too 
much of it, and the author has neither gift nor grace suf- 
ficient to spread over neariy five hundréd pages. It is with- 
out a plan, and jumps from one part of Europe to another as 
a wall-paper design strides from wall to wall, leaving the 
reader in confusion how and where to find his bearings. 
Thus, the author begins with the pleasant Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Wight, goes through Normandy to Paris, 
thence to the Riviera, Naples, and Rome; then a Brobdingna- 
gian leap takes him suddenly to Norway and its brilliant 
summer nights, to Bergen with its fish and fire, Finland and 
its passports, and Russia anditssilver shrines. We are hardly 
‘done listening to the countless bells of Moscow before we 
are transported to Warsaw and dream of Sobieski, drink the 
_— of Wiesbaden, get our pockets picked in France, and 
be nd in Spain among the smugglers, These rapid panoramic 
anges of scene abound in racy description and shrewd 
observation, but they are geographically perplexing. 


From Aalesund to Tetuan. By C. C. Corning. $2. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
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American History under the Constitution * 

WITH STEADY PURPOSE and unflagging industry, Mr. 
Schouler (pronounced Skool’-er) has completed his fourth 
and penultimate volume of our national history under the 
Constitution. His work will never be popular in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, but students, scholars and men of af- 
fairs who like serious history will read and enjoy it and 
rate it high. Already known by his valuable contributions 
to the Cyclopedia of Political Information, as well as by 
his previous volumes, this Boston lawyer may be classed 
among our first historians. His work bears the stamp of 
power, and shows an unusual grasp of the various elements 
that have shaped our history. He seeks always first-hand 
authorities ; and while his foot-notes and references to 
sources of. information are abundant, his .text shows that 
the broad light of day, as gathered from constant reading 
of the daily newspapers, is shed on every topic to which 
private documents give their reflection. He is especially 
happy in his grouping of historical figures, giving each one 
his due proportion in the setting of the narrative. 

In treating of the sixteen years previous to 1847, the 
home, social, literary and mercantile life of the people is 
photographed in his first chapter. The administrations of 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler and Polk pass in re- 
view ina series of brilliant pictures, commented on by an 
observer who seems to forget no necessary detail. With 
the springs of human action, the motives of men, the varied 
phenomena of human nature, Mr. Schouler seems to be 
especially familiar. The grandeur of the nation is often 
perforce contrasted with the meanness and infirmity of indi- 
viduals ; yet the author’s sympathies are those of a modest 
man, and his verdicts are not the harsh judgment of a doc- 
trinaire. Something of the power of a novel with deep plot 
and sharply drawn characters seems to inhere in the author’s 
method, while yet the judgments passed are pronounced with 
the gravity of the judge, though of the judge who has many 
cases on the docket and must pass on rapidly that all may 
be justly served. Hence, the brisk and lively narrative that 
charms to the end. 





“An I. D. B. in South Africa” + 

‘An I. D. B. 1n SoutH Arrica’ is the cabalistic title of 
a book that charms us more by its sumptuous outfit of gold 
and cloth binding, heavy paper with wide margins, good 
print, and superb illustrations by G. E. Graves and H. 
Hencke, than by the thin and loosely connected story. 
The author, Louise Vescelius-Sheldon, ,wrote a bright book, 
entitled ‘ Yankee Girls in Zulu Land’; but in this attempt 
at a novel she utilizes her impressions of and adventures in 
South Africa with indifferent success. There is little or no 
plot in the story, and no vivid description of scenes or life, 
and the attempts, if any have been made, to develop char- 
acter or entet into the springs of human nature, are of 
the feeblest, and scarcely dip below the surface. The chief 
aim of the book, apparently, is to show the author’s famili- 
arity with the tricks of the diamond thief, or as the ‘I. D. 
B.’ suggest, of the Illicit Diamond Buyer. One such char- 
acter is Count Telfus, who, at the opening of the story, is 
promptly arrested in his opera-box and clapped into prison; 
and no sooner is he in his’ cell than he takes himself out 
of this life and the story by suicide. Donald Laure, al- 
though having a wife in Scotland, is another ‘I. D. B.,’ and 
marries Dainty, whose grandmother was a Zulu princess. 
With this woman, who has no love for ‘her lord, Herr 
Schwatwa an Austrian roué, is in love. Besides these unin- 
teresting villains, there are two Americans, Dr. Fox and Kate 
Darcy; but what vital part they have in the story, it 
is hard to say. A Bushman servant, Bela, after losing 
an eye of nerve and blood, has it replaced, apparently 
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a week or so afterward, with a glass eye, which, when 
Donald Laure is hard pressed by detectives, serves as 
the receptacle and hiding-place of a large diamond. Ap- 
parently Dainty is able from the moment of hearing the de- 
tectives’ feet at the door until their appearance in the 
room before her to take out the glass eye, stow away the 
gem, and insert the oculist’s counterfeit organ into nature’s 
socket again. On the arrival of the steamer at an English 
dock the three couples pair off. Laure goes ashore to rejoin. 
his wife who is waiting for him; Schwatwa and Dainty join 
hand and purse; and Dr. Fox and Kate Darcy, the only 
decent people in the book, marry. 





“The Professor’s Sister” * 


JuLtian HawTuHornkz is so well able to take care of him- 
self and of his own, that one can say just what he thinks 
about his work without any of that beating about the bush 
which is popularly supposed to temper the biting winds of 
criticism to the cuticular sensibility of the literary lamb. 
This is one of the advantages of being an author capable of 
doing brilliant things; with this correlative disadvantage, 
that the world at large expects—nay, demands—that he. 
shall always do at least good things. Now ‘The Professor's 
Sister’ is not great ; whether it is even good is perhaps best 
treated as an open question. Here, at all events, is the 
story, and the fulness thereof. . A conversation which sa- 
vors of Baldwinism, and introduces all the men person- 
ally and the Professor by allusion and description, opens 
the volume. By it we are made fully aware of the fact what 
a psychical romance awaits us. We are next introduced to 
the two women—one all spirit, the other all flesh. For the 
spiritual sister the opening conversation had in a measure. 
prepared us; but even the diagram therein mentioned had 
failed to apprise us of the exotic fervor of the descriptions 
of the character and person of the earthly heroine. The 
diagram in question was arranged to represent a thermom- 
eter in the centigrade system called the ‘ Register of Virtue,’ 
the decimal periods of which were marked by figures—“. ¢., 
the female form divine in steady gradations of dispensing 
with civilized habiliments. So that while thirty to forty 
was marked bya boa-d Russian countess, one hundred was 
typified by what might be called an a/ fresco Eve. But even 
with this note of warning, we were not prepared for Mr. 
Hawthorne’s thermo-thurgic description of the widow. 
Oh, Mr. Hawthorne! 

Having thus formulated the physical factor of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Hawthorne next introduces to us the spiritual at- 
traction—Hildegarde,—who bears about the same relation 
to flesh-and-blood humanity that the Greek aspirate does to 
the rest of the consonants.. The positive and negative elec- 
trodes being thus charged, after a few little electric inter- 
changes, the climax—the ‘be all and the end all’ of the 
story is reached, véz.: a trance into which the astralated 
heroine is thrown by her brother, and in which she lies for 
two years, reviving then in the presence of her lover, and 
crumbling into dust. This cataleptic fit in the raison d’étre 
of the story—it is what the real pump and the two tubs 
were to the drama which Nicholas Nickleby composed for 
Mr. Vincent _Crummles; ‘but whether it is worth going 
through so much to learn so little’ is, as it was well said by 
the senior Weller, after alla matter of taste. As a story 
“The Professor’s Sister’ is scrappy, careless, crude ; as a 
romance it is uninteresting and lacks ideality; as a forum 
for the display of knowledge, what it chiefly lacks is— 
knowledge. Of course, Mr. Hawthorne possessed the requi- 
site knowledge, only he omitted to use it. And it is equally 
a matter of course that THE CRITIC possesses the requisite 
knowledge and can readily supply it; but, on second thought, 
it is a matter of importance chiefly to the author, and: our 
- duty consists in pointing out the omission, not in supplying 
it. We may add, however, that the theory of cerebral 
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mechanism which should have been put into Ralph’s mouth 
will be found in Dr. Carpenter‘s ‘Mental Physiology,’ Sec. 
100, 





Some Recent Educational Books 

THE AUTHOR of ‘Italy and her Invaders’ has the rare gift of 
being entertaining as well as profound. His ‘ Dynasty of Theo- 
dosius’ is an exceedingly attractive book, the outcome of a series 
of popular lecfures; but it reveals in every chapter a depth of his- 
toric insight and freshness of generalization characteristic of the 
investigator who deals with facts and authorities at first-hand. 
The theme was apparently chosen as a warp in which to weave the 
story of the barbarian invasions and the fall of Rome. The author 
naturally states many of the conclusions presented with more de- 
tail in his larger work. The volume is provided with two maps, a 
genealogical table, and a frontispiece of unusual interest, showing 
the so-called shield of Theodosius. ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.)—— 
THE ABRIDGERS of Prof. Mommsen’s ‘History of the Roman Repub- 
lic,’ Messrs. C. Bryans and F. J. R. Hendy, recognizing the fact that 
there was need of a shorter work on this subject along the same 


“line, have reduced Prof. Mommsen's sixty-three chapters to thirty- 


seven, and have brought his first four volumes within the com- 
pass of a single fair-sized book. Théy have also added a brief pre- 
liminary discussion of the sources of Roman history, and a list of 
references to authorities at the end of each chapter. The words of 
the original, or rather of Dickson's translation, are retained wher- 
ever possible, and set off by quotation marks, an arrangement which 
gives many of the pages a confused appearance. In making a 
clear and interesting narrative the abridgers have been more suc- 
cessful than might have been expected. But in common. with 
many writers of text-books on Roman history, they have made the 
mistake of bringing their work to an end with the close of the 
Republican period—as if the history of Rome stopped with the 
death of Julius Czsar. Whatever may be said in favor of the 
common use of atlases, no book like this should be issued without 
maps of its own. The press-work of the volume is far from satis- 
factory. ($1.75. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





THE CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS Series of French plays, edited by 
Prof. Shele de Vere, opens auspiciously with Moliére’s ‘L’Avare,’ 
that masterpiece of caustic irony showing the misery of a miser’s 
heart. The text is on the whole accurately printed, though it is 
not stated what edition the editor has followed in the reprint. 
The notes are numerous (‘ profuse,’ on the title-page, is hard- 
ly English in this sense) and instructive, but there are a good 
many misprints. (Page 114, ‘gallowbird’; ‘sp@hen’ for spahen, p. 
II5 ; note 29, same page, is almost unintelligible; ‘degraded’ for 
degraded, p. 116; note 10, p. 127, seems to us entirely astray ; and 
what does the editor mean by the ‘infinite article,’ p. 112?) We 
cannot agree with the rather free-and-easy method of etymologiz- 
ing prevalent throughout the notes. Other plays announced by 
the editor for the same series are Corneille’s ‘ Le Cid’ and Moliére’s 
‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.’ It is a pity these plays should exclude 
fresher work, having already been ‘edited times without number 
and being easily accessible in the editions of Prof. Joynes and Fass- 
nacht, and in the Hachette editions (to speak of no others). Much 
of Moliére, Racine and Corneille is as yet virgin ground, not 
ploughed, sown or reaped by the enterprising editor. Why can- 
not some of these unhackneyed plays be selected, to the great joy 
of the wearied pedagogue? (20cts. Wm. R. Jenkins.) 





AN EXCELLENT ‘ High School German Grammar’ comes to us 
from Canada, written by Profs. Van der Smissen and Fraser of 
Toronto. Prof. Van der Smissen is already very favorably known 
by his edition of a selection of Grimm’s ‘Kinder-Marchen,’ The 
grammar is a useful work largely compiled from Heyse, Whitney, 
Brandt, Vernalelsen, Sanders, and Buckheim—six grammatical lu- 
minaries in the German-English firmament,—and is strictly pro- 
gressive, dismissing no subject till it is complete. This is certainly 
the most practical arrangement. There is a convenient sketch of 
word-formation and the history of the language; a discussion of 
Grimm’s Law ; and thirteen appendices to which most of the strik- 
ing structural and grammatical irregularities have been relegated. 
These are followed by a dozen pages of anecdotes (with footnotes) 
for translation; two vocabularies, German-English. and English- 
German; and an index. Moreover, each subject as it is discussed 
—nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, plurals, etc.,—is abundantly 
provided with reading, oral and translation exercises, now in Ger- 
man, now in English, ‘script.’ The grammar is very full and com- 
plete, and may be highly recommended, standing, as it does, on a 
plane with Toque Alibbiser's, but a trifle less advanced than 


Whitney or Brandt.. The introductory arrangement of the alpha- 
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bet in quadruple columns containing (1) character, (2) name, (3) 
sound, (4) observations on the similarities of shape in the letters, is 
particularly good. The recent changes in orthography are incor- 
porated. ($1.50. D. Appleton & Co.) 





WE HAVE NO DOUBT that Edmund Gastineau’s ‘ Conversation 
Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French’ would be a 
very good thing if taught by its author, though even then question- 
able as a ‘joy forever.’ A lively ‘ native’ can make’ conversation- 
classes based on this method—the ‘ natural method ’—very enter- 
taining, and can impart thereby an excellent pronunciation; but 
we doubt whether Ollendorff resurrected, even with the ingenious 
additions of Prof. Gastineau, can be made practicable or pala- 
table for ‘ self-study,’ as this book is intended to be. There are 
four hundred pages of conversations in triple columns, one devoted 
to phrases, a second to an attempt to represent these phrases in 
their phonetic equivalent (‘On nit léh lii-€’ a pa zan-kor’ an-v6-a- 
ya,’ representing (?) ‘On ne les lui a pas encore envoyés’), and 
a third giving a free English translation of the phrases. Imagine 
one of our ready-made diplomats e” rouée for the Tuileries grappling 
with this monster (one of the least complicated), not to say swal- 
lowing many hundreds like it. The four years of a diplomatic mis- 
sion would not be worth the*struggle. And yet there are people 
to whom this book will be a godsend—the people who, with John 
Locke, abhor the ‘rules of grammar’ and sigh after short cuts and 
Comenius. In his abundantly italicized preface, Prof. Gastineau, 
laboring under great mental excitement, explains his ‘ method,’ 
gives hints and directions how to ‘ attain’ by it, and follows these 
with a table of signs, a treatise on accent and pronunciation, and 
the tri-lingual columnar arrangement to which we have called at- 
tention. ($2.30. Ivison, Blakeman & Co.) 





THE ‘PROCEEDINGS of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association at its Meeting in Washing- 
ton, February 14-16, 1888’ contains some papers of considerable 
interest. The first subject discussed was the expediency of intro- 
ducing manual training into the public schools. The principal 
paper in favor of the project was read by Charles H. Ham of 
Chicago, but is here printed only in outline. The only speaker on 
the other side was A. P. Marble of Worcester, Mass., whose argu- 
ment was a very able one; those who are not in favor of man- 
ual training will think it conclusive. It certainly calls for an 
answer from the friends of the system. Another able paper was 
President Eliot’s ‘Can School Programs be Shortened and En- 
riched ?’ which has already been noticed in THE CRITIC. There 
was also a discussion on ‘ Moral Education in the Common 
Schools,’ by Dr. William T. Harris and Edward Brooks, which had 
some interesting points but nothing.really new. The other papers 
were of less general interest, and we have not space to particularize 
them. Taking it all in all, the meeting must have been both agree- 
able and profitable to those who were present. (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.) 





FRENCH GENDERS are even more perplexing than French men 
and women (see Mr. Brownell’s ‘French Traits’); consequently 
whoever contributes to disentangling them (the genders, not the 
men and women!) bestows a welcome gift upon students of 
French. In a little brochure not free from errors, Prof. V. F. 
Bernard attempts this. ‘Le Genre des Noms’ undertakes to solve 
the riddle by the final sound of syllables. Thus, nouns ending in 
an 9, a, z short, # short sound, or in an am, zn, age, zsme, on, ege or 
zer sound are ‘ masculine’; nouns ending in ance, zon, ace, ude, té 
ine, ure, and zse sounds are ‘feminine.’ All this were very well if 
The overthrow of such a classification is rendered com- 
plete by the dragon’s teeth of ‘exceptions’ that spring up at the 
foot of every page, often in such numbers as to render the rule just 
given futile. We suspect that the true way to teach and explain 
French genders is the etymological way: go back to the parent 
Latin (as every school-boy may do) and trace the genders from 
that source. Still, Prof. Bernard’s effort is praiseworthy and de- 
serves recognition. We note guand for guant (p. 6) and moinea 
for mozneau (p. 7). The pamphlet isin French, (25 cts. Wm. R. 
Jenkins.) ——LAMARTINE'’S ‘ Jeanne d’ Arc’ (edited with notes and 
vocabulary by A. Barrére) forms a delightful and romantic histori- 
cal reading book, more the work of a poet and philosopher than of 
an historian. It is a story full of soul, of passion, of stir and of 
color, written with the harmony and grace natural to Lamartine 
and\most acceptable to our repertory of school-texts. It is very 
fully annotated, with notes at the foot of the page. (30 cts. D.C. 
Heath & Co.) 








Two ACCEPTABLE additions have lately been made to the list 
of translations of the Latin classics. In his Odes of Horace, Mr, C, 
W., F. Cooper has not only brought together translations of all the 
odes by different’ writers, but has also added a collection of para- 
phrases and imitations of rare interest. By reason of the fact that 
Horace has been oftener translated into English than any other 
ancient poet, and that the editor has taken pains to search out the 
best early translations as well as those of later date, the book gives 
one a better idea of the changes which English literary taste has 
undergone in regard to the work of the translator than any other 
single volume we remember to have seen. (60.cts..——A NEW 
TRANSLATION of Seneca’s Dialogues has long been-needed. Mr, 
Aubrey Stewart’s work is fairly well done, and his book will find a 
niche ready for it in many libraries. It is. unfortunate that the 
publishers did not give to this volume the same attractive 4 of 
binding that they gave to the Horace. The conventional Bohn 
Library binding is ugly and out of date in these days of progress 
in the art of book-making. ($2. Scribner & Welford.) 





Dr. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI has published a little work entitled, 
‘Physiological Notes on Primary Education and the Study of Lan- 
guage.’ Like all specialists in physical science, she lays great stress on 
the study of things rather than words in the earliest stages of educa- 
tion, meaning by ‘things’ material objects. But she is not opposed to 
linguistic studies at a later time; on the contrary, she would have 
them occupy most of the pupil’s attention between the ages of seven 
and sixteen, and she justly observes that the study of languages 
calls into play certain faculties which science does not. As for the 
‘ physiological notes ’ in her volume, we confess that we do not see 
their usefulness. Thus, the author says in one place that ‘ the 
formation of space-conceptions is the function of the cerebrum, 
from the impressions furnished by the optic nerve; while the con- 
ceptions of time are elaborated in the cerebellum from the ex- 
perience in successions of events furnished by the auditory nerve’ 
(p. 10). Again, she describes the whole process of learning to talk 
as consisting in‘the vibrations of nerve cells and fibres’ in ‘ the 
supra-sensual, superadded convolutions of the brain,’ and gives 
many pages to an account of the process. How much physiologi- 
cal truth there may be in all this, the reviewer is unable to say; 
‘but we cannot see that it furnishes any explanation at all of the 
mental functions in question. ($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


PaRT II. of the report on manual training in elementary schools 
for boys by A. Sluys, Director of the Normal School at Brussels, 
Belgium, is published here by the New York Industrial Education 
Association. It concerns mainly the methods found most advan- 
tageous in Sweden. Mr. Sluys quotes Rousseau’s ‘ Emile ’ frequent- 
ly, and gives reasons backed up by statistics to show that the phi- 
Josopher's notions were right even in detail. Rousseau would have 
a child learn a trade, a useful trade, and, when choice may be made, 
a neat one, like joinery. Mr. Sluys shows that, in Sweden, it has 
been found by experience that the wood-working trades are best 
adapted to the strength of children, to the acquisition of habits of 
neatness, observation of form and exercise of all the muscles. They 
have added to joinery, however, cabinet-making, coopering, carpen- 
try, turning and carving. The author recommends a course of les- 
sons in drawing in connection with these, but would have no mere- 
ly ornamental work attempted. 








MISS MARGARET C. CROMBIE has translated and abridged the 
work of Roger de Guimps on ‘ Pestalozzi: His Aim and Work.’ 
The book contains a biography of the eminent educationist, with a 
particular account of his numerous educational experiments. It 
shows in a striking way his ardent devotion to the poor, whose edu- 
cation and elevation was the grand object of his life, and gives 
many interesting anecdotes of the man and his friends. All his 
earlier experiments failed; it was not until he was more than fif- 
ty years old that he attained success. Moreover, he was unskil- 
ful in business matters, lost the little property that he once had, 
and suffered often from extreme poverty ; yet, for all that, he never 
abandoned his work for huinanity as long as he was able to con- 
tinue it. As for his educational method, about which so much has 
been said, Baron de Guimps admits that ‘the world has not yet 
got aclear answer to the oft-repeated question, What is Pesta- 
lozzi’s method ?’ and after reading the Baron’s book, we are com- 

elled to say that he has not made the answer much clearer. Pesta- 
0zzi held, as every one does now, that education ought to follow 
the natural development of the child’s mind; but this idea was not 
new, and he seems to have had but a limited knowledge of the 
right method of applying it. His principal innovation in actual 
practice was the introduction of what are now termed object les- 
sons; and he was so fascinated with this mode of teaching, that he 
almost wholly neglected literary education in all its phases. Hence 
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his success was exclusively with the youngest pupils, while older _ earlier period ; the terrible advent of the pestilence known as the . 
ones who came to him for instruction went away disappointed. ‘Black Death’ im the reign of Edward III., and similar phases of 
He was too much a man of one.idea; and though the 2 pea a history ; the paper pertaining to the ‘ Black Death ’ being per- 
of that idea is now universally recognized, it cannot be said that he aps the most interesting, and certainly the most thrilling a dra- 
has made any change in the general system of education nor that matic of the series. 
his teachings are likely to do so. ($1.50. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- What a frightful, what an almost inconceivably awful scourge 
deen.) : must that ‘ Black Death’ have been! A few hours sufficed to set- 
: tle all matters ‘twixt it and its victim ; and scarce a victim ever es- 
Minor Notices \ caped, once the touch of the fell destroyer was laid upon him. An 
WE HAVE RECEIVED the ‘ Fifth Annual Report of the Commis- _ investigation of the question, some twenty years ago, brought to 
sionets of the State Reservation at Niagara, for the Year 1888.’ It * light the appalling fact that within the two years 1348-9, between 
does not contain anything specially striking. The Commissioners one-half and two-thirds of the population of this country succumbed 
give some account of what they have been doing to restore the to the pestilence which then raged, and that the ravages were 
neighborhood of the Falls to something like its natural state; but especially severe in East Anglia—the district as to which Dr. 
owing to the want of funds, they have not done as much as they Jessop principally writes. Dr. Jessop in his whole handling of the 
wished. The report contains, of course, a full account of the ‘good old times’ displays a moderation, a candor anda sound com- * 
finances of the Reservation and also some notes on the geology of monsense not often found in the products of the antiquarian 
the place; and it gives besides a number of ‘artotype’ illustra- scholar. To lovers of the past there must ever be a halo thrown 
tions of the Falls which will interest lovers of naturalscenery. The around epochs rife with great men and great deeds; times when 
Commissioners say that a great deal still remains to bedone before the works of men’s hands were more enduring, more commanding, 
the object in view in making the Reservation will be fully attained. and wrought out with more paper towards higher standards 
In view of the latest attempt of speculators to get a foothold on than now (witness the ruins of our noble abbeys and cathedrals ; 
the Reservation, the appearance of the pamphlet may be considered _ witness the elaborate workmanship of ancient missals ; witness ex- 
especially timely. (214 Broadway : Office of the Commissioners.) | quisite and now extinct forms of needlework, tapestry, and the like) ; 
‘ but whilst paying to such periods all due reverence, it is well to 
‘THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK’ contains three works, each paged remember that there is another side to the picture. Crime was as 
separately, the whole making a valuable work of reference. The prevalent, disease was more malignant, hardships and sufferings 
first part is devoted to composition and style, treating of every were incomparably more intense in the ‘good old times’ than at 
form of literary style, and giving numerous illustrations from the the present day. The insecurity of life and property, Dr. Jessop 
best English masters. This part also gives directions for printing reminds us, was extraordinary; the law was set at defiance, or worse 
and publishing, as well as for the preparation of MS. The second _ still, was open to every species of bribery; and injustice and o 
part is devoted to English compositions, entering fully into thede-. pression met with no check from the outcry of public opinion. In 
tails of how to write in the best and clearest manner. In the third many striking and vigorous passages, readers of ‘ The Coming of 
part we are given directions for letter-writing, and the acquisition the Friars’ have full and doubtless accurate details placed before 
of the epistolary art. Had this work been published as one con- them, with which all who care to study past and present in con- 
- tinuous treatise it would have avoided a good deal of repetition, trast will do well to make themselves acquainted. 
and it would have been much more convenient for reference. As Query, What would have been the feelings of the lively, voluble, 
it is, it has too much the appearance and the method of a mere impetuous and impatient Mme. de Staél, had it been proposed to 
compilation. It contains valuable information, however, and such _ her to peruse herown memoirs, as compiled and arranged in the three 
as nearly every literary worker will be glad to have at his elbow ponderous volumes just produced by Lady Blennerhasset? Pos- 
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for ready reference. ($2.50. Lippincott.) sibly ‘the fact of their being 4er own, might have turned the scales ; 
since every human being is, as we all know, to himself 
IN ‘INFORMATION FOR AUTHORS’ Eleanor Kirk has given us Himself the centre of revolving spheres ; 


a small handbook of hints and suggestions concerning all kinds of 
literary work. It is just the kind of book that will be helpful to 
the beginner, because it has grown out of a large personal experi- 
ence, and because it is eminently practical in its character. It 
tells the novice how to prepare MS., and how t@ deal with editors, 
as well as how to direct his efforts so as to’ secure the largest 
amount of success. It is written from the point of view of the 
daily newspaper writer, which must be widened and corrected in 
several particulars in order to make it apply to the true literary 
worker ; and yet, as nearly every writer begins as a newspaper 
contributor, the advice given will apply to almost every novice. It 
is a sound, wholesome, honest book, and conveys such information 
and advice as every literary beginner needs, and will be greatly 
helped by, if he will follow its counsels and ‘admonitions. The 
— is published by the author, at 786 Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 
yn, N.Y. 


but had any one else, the greatest, the noblest, been the subject of 
this most industriously collected biography, we can almost hear 
the snort of disdain with which the plain-spoken Baroness, never 
behindhand with her frank opinion, would have tossed the books 
aside, as beyond the endurance of any reasonable reader. Never- 
theless, we have something to be grateful for, in that Mme. de 
Staél's present biographer does not, to any extent at least, land us 
in that ‘slough of despond,’ the family history of her heroine, which 
would have been the snare of many a writer. The well-known 
love-tale of the beautiful Mme. Necker is recapitulated, of course, 
since no biography of her greater daughter could have been com- 
plete without it ; and the love-affairs of the youthful Anne herself, 
together with full accounts of her ‘numerous and distinguished 
suitors,’ are also given, and for man amusing portion of the memoir. 
But we are not bored to extinction with them; we are allowed to 
pass on ; and we do not feel expected to consider that we have got 
at the real femme savante, the famous personage, until after her 
separation from her husband, and subsequent devotion to literature. 

It is from this point of view, of course, that public interest at- 
taches to Mme. de Staél; and if biographers would more generally 
bear such facts in mind and not dwell upon the one characteristic, 
whatever it may be, which marks out their subject from the throng 
of ordinary mortals, passing lightly over domestic and other de- 
tails, important enough in their way but superfluous in a memoir, 





‘ PICTORIAL EFFECT in Photography,’ by H. P. Robinson—a 
work which appeared originally several years ago,—gives valuable 
instruction as to the various qualities which in a natural scene go 
to make it picturesque, and the best methods of reproducing them 
by means of the camera. It also gives hints as tohow the photog- 
rapher may, by selection of light, by over-exposure, under-develop- 
ment and the like expedients, make a good picture of. an uninter- 
esting object. -His book is illustrated from a lot of old woodcuts what a blessing it would be! Lady Blennerhasset is quite suffi- 
which look badly but help to explain the text. ~The work makes 


: : Ip . : ¢ ciently prolix, but she is prolix inthe right place. Instead of tedious 
Sines. in Scovill’s Photographic Series. ($1.50. Scovill accounts.of a married life which was not in itself eminently success- 
ams Co.) 


ful, and which yielded no interest to posterity, Mme. de Staél’s sub- 
sequent career as a woman-of-letters, in touch with all the chief 
London Letter people of her day, as an author of high repute, and as a politician 
of no mean importance, is now before us in a complete, historical 
IF THERE remain any readers in the England of to-day who can and matter-of-fact narrative. We have the tale of her days during 
find time or inclination to study the England of six hundred years the Reign of Terror, of her attempted escape from Paris, of her in- 
ago, they will be amply repaid by a perusal of Dr. Augustus Jessop’s _ terview with Robespierre, and of her final departure for the peace- 
«The Coming of the Friars, and Other Historic Essays, which, ful glades of Coppet, her old home on the beauteous shores of 
taken all together, form one of the most graphic pictures of old Geneva. Perhaps no fugitive fleeing from such a scene of blood- 
English life presented to the public for sometime. These essays; shed to such a haven of refuge, ever had greater cause to echo the 
which originally appeared in The Nineteenth Century, deal with poet's lines : 
such subjects as monks in England before the Reformation ; the Clear, placid Leman! Thy contrasted lake 
customs, habits, and mode of life.among English yokels of a still With the wide world | live in, is a thing 
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Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 


Stillness in any form or shape, however, was not long to the taste 
of the Baroness de Staél. Society, human intercourse, the inter- 
change of thought, the thrust and parry of wit, and enunciation of 
epigram, or sentiment, were to her as the very breath of her nos- 
trils. Coppet, as a lovely and calm retreat, would have been in- 
tolerable to her restless spirit, had she not contrived to fill it with 
an ever-varying circle of wits and courtiers, kindred spirits, amongst 
whom were to be found many of the chief celebrities of Europe. 
Then was she in her glory! By universal admission the most 
brilliant conversationalist of her day, she loved talking still more 
than writing; and it was said by some that her own well-known 
, Sarcasm on the poet Coleridge, that ‘he loved monologue, but had 
no idea of dialogue,’ might not inaptly have been applied to the 
speaker. Be that as it may, however, the charming Baroness 
had herself no idea of the kind ; and that’ she certainly sought out 
and cultivated the society of talented compeers, averring that she 
would ‘rather go five hundred miles to converse with clever peo- 
ple, than open a window to look at the Bay of Naples,’ is indis- 
putable. The animosity of Napoleon Bonaparte, who could never 
endure that any mortal being should draw attention from himself, 
rendered Mme. de Staél’s position in France, whither she returned 
for a brief time, under the Empire, awkward and uncomfortable. 
She preferred England, in spite of the English houses being ‘too 
big’ for her, and in spite, also, of there being other Englishmen, as 
wellas Lord Byron, who had no fancy for the clever lady. The sort 
of cleverness possessed by her was not of the kind which masculine 
minds, as a rule, admire. It is too like their own: it is too domi- 
nant: too self-assertive: it does not appeal to their affections: it 
does not kindle their passions. The magnificent powers of the 
gifted Mme. de Staél astonished and impressed ; but what was she 
when the beautiful, the soft, the enchanting Mme. Récamier was 
in the room? It is no secret that the famous wit was jealous of 
the famous beauty; and which of us, I wonder, ladies, but has 
some sort of fellow-feeling with her ? 

Towards the end of next month, there will be a chance for any 
lover of old manuscripts who may chance to be in London. A 
rare collection of ancient MSS. on vellum, illuminated by English 
(Anglo-Saxon), Byzantine, French, Flemish, Dutch and Italian ar- 
tists of the Seventh to the Eighth Century, will be sold by auction. 
It will be interesting to note what these valuable curios fetch. Old 
books, or rather their owners, are having rather a happy time of it 
at present ; for scarcely a day passes that. it does not bring the an- 
nouncement of some old library or other being brought to the ham- 
mer. For those who know but little on the subject, but who are 
anxious to learn, the new volume of ‘Book Prices Current,’ just 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock, will prove a good guide and com- 
panion. And, by the way, talking of libraries, I wonder how many 
people know that the largest chained library in England is at Wim- 

rne, in Dorsetshire. It may be asked, What is a ‘chained li- 
brary’? In olden days, when books were still more scarce than 
readers, it was the custom to attach an iron chain tothe band which 
bound the ponderous leathern volume pertaining to the cloister 
or cathedral ; and those who desired to peruse its pages had to do 
so standing by the table, or desk, whereon it lay and whence it 
could not be removed on account of the chain. Forty ancient, 
musty tomes are thus chained to the long, narrow, worm-eaten 
black-oak reading-desk of the tower in Wimborne Minster ; and 
strangers are proudly informed by the equally ancient—I had almost 
said the equally worm-eaten—attendant, that ‘this be the largest 
chained libery in England.’ 

I hear of another interesting sale—namely, one of Cromwellian 
. Telics: all sorts and conditions of books, pictures, miniatures, 
bronzes, medals, coins, etc.,—to come on presently. The collector 
to whom Cromwellites owe gratitude for the same is the Rev. J. 
de R. Williams. Another clergyman, the Rev. H. R. Haweis, is 
also earning thanks on another score. He has just purchased and 
is showing to all who care to see it, & life-size portrait of -Garibal- 
di, to which a special interest attaches, from the fact that it was 

inted by the patriot’s own aide-de-camp, a Roman artist. Mr. 

aweis, knowing that the picture had been painted after years of 
intimate friendship and daily intercourse, was aware of its value 
on this, ‘as also on other grounds, and resolved if possible to obtain 
it. He is to be congratulated on the success of his efforts. The 

inting is in itself a good one; and as it is not often that a man 
is a hero to his aide-de-camp any more than to his valet, it is 
. to feel that the sweetness of expression and calm repose- 
ul dignity with which Signor Rondi has invested his General’s 
countenance could only have been the work of a faithful and de- 
voted adherent. 


L. B. WALFORD. 








Bostofi Letter 


I AM GLAD to be able to state that there is a fair prospect of 
our having a visit next month from an eminent English man-of- 
letters, whose writings have done much to make the wisdom of the 
Orient familiar to Europe and America. Sir Edwin Arnold has 
been invited by Harvard University to give his lectures before the 
students in June on subjects of his own selection. He will see Cam- 
bridge at its best in the month of roses, and what with the attrac- 
tions of Commencement and Class Day, it will be strange if he does. 
not contrive to get a good deal of pleasure from his visit. Now'that 
England receives our representative authors so cordially, it is natural 
that we should be kindly disposed to such of her own as venture 
over here, whether as invited or uninvited guests; but I am not 
sure that we appreciate sufficiently the self-denying spirit which 
actuates a foreign author who does not come to this country to- 
make money. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has been invited to be present at the Phi Beta 
Kappa celebration on June 27, on which occasion the oration is to 
be given by Mr. Phelps, our late Minister to England, and the 
poem by Mr. Percival Lowell. It seems to me that the selection 
of the orator is most felicitous, as aside from the merited com- 
pliment to him, it will give us an opportunity of hearing a man 
whom we know chiefly-through the diplomatic and oratorical suc- 
cesses which he achieved abroad. To have made a reputation of © 
his own on the heels of the triumphs of Mr. Lowell is sufficiently 
noteworthy to secure him a cordial welcome from Harvard. I re- 
call the reception which was given Mr. Phelps before his departure 
for England by our St. Botolph Club, when one of the principal 
moulds for ice-cream was in the form of the king of beasts, and that 
he was given an appropriate utensil with the request that he should 
twist the tail of the British lion. That this royal animal should 
have roared so gently in honor of his return home, shows that his. 
treatment of the great creature was considerate, even if it went to 
the extent of a mild degree of tail-twisting. 

Thereis a certain felicity, inview of Sir Edwin Arnold’s expected 
presence at the Phi Beta celebration, in the selection of Mr. Perci- 
val Lowell as the poet of the occasion. He is familiar alike with 
the philosophy and the modes of life of those peoples of the far 
East whom the author of ‘The Light of Asia’ has laid under in- 
debtedness by his famous poem, which interprets so finely the noblest 
conceptions of the Oriental mind. Mr. Lowell's latest, book, ‘ The 
Soul of the Far East,’ shows his way of looking at the character- 
istics of the Orientals in which the English-speaking peoples are 
most interested ; and although his spirit is somewhat severely ana- 
lytical, his knowledge and acuteness give a good deal of weight to 
his judgments. He is a member of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
and has written a book on Korea. Mr. Lowell is a graduate of 
Harvard of the class of 1870. : 

It is thought that Sir Edwin Arnold will accept the invitation 
from Harvard University, as he had been planning a visit to this 
country before the death of his late wife, who was an American, a 
daughter of the Rev. William H. Channing, and second cousin of 
Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Little, Brown & Co. are devoting more attention to miscellaneous. 
book-publishing than formerly, thus pleasantly varying their busi- 
ness of law publications in which they take the lead in this coun- 
try, and of extensive importations of the best literature. They 
have always had some standard authors on their publishing-list ; 
they were the original publishers of Bancroft’s History of the Uni- 
ted States; and among the notable books which they continue 
to publish are Richard Grant White's ‘Shakspeare ’ and Bartlett’s 
‘ Familiar Quotations.’ 

‘A Complete Concordance to the Poems and Songs of Robert 
Burns,’ which Little, Brown & Co. have in press, has a substantial 
value. It comprises also a phrase-book and a dictionary, a defini-- 
tion being given of Scotch or unusual words. These, instead of 
being placed at the end of the book in the form of a glossary, are 
more conveniently given as the words occur in the-text. Here is. 
an illustration of the method : 

NIEVE (the fist). 

The cudgel in my nieve did shake. 

Whase wife’s two nieves were scarce weel-bred. F 
Death and Dr. Hornbook, 26. 

A good idea of the thoroughness of the Concordance is given in 

the statement that the words number over 11,500 and the quota- 

tions over 511,000, The book, which is edited and compiled by J. 

B. Reid, is a very handsome specimen of printing. 

Another book which Little, Brown & Co. have nearly ready, is- 
Samuel Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ in three volumes. It is 
the only good library edition of the famous novel which had such a 
remarkable popularity on its publication, about fifty years ago, 
since when it has been translated into French and Russian. Tit- 


Address to the Deil. 8. 












tlebat Titmouse, Oily Gammon, a Qui er (Lord Brough- 

ham) stand out very clearly in the sry of many readers of this 

werful theugh somewhat overwrought novel. A hundred and 
ee copies of this edition will be issued. 

I understand that Little, Brown & Co. will bring out in the autumn 
a popular edition of Victor Hugo’s romances. The success of 
the fine edition, of which they have sold 20,000 volumes, and of Du- 
mas’ D’Artagnan Romances, of which they have sold 12,090 vol- 
umes, is very encouraging. 

Lee & Shepard are soon to publish ‘In a Fair Country,’ by Col.+ 
T. W. Higginson, illustrated by Miss Irene E. Jerome, well known by 
her previous works of the kind. The text consists of the last six 
essays of the author's ‘ Out-Door Papers,’ which will be recalled as 
among the most delightful productions in the language, being full 
of keen and sympathetic observation of nature expressed in a style 
of er felicity. The titles of the essays are ‘ April Days,’ 
‘My Out-Door Study,’ ‘ Water-Lilies,’ ‘The Life of Birds,’ The 
Procession of the Flowers’ and ‘Snow.’ As the illustrations for 
this volume were mostly made in the localities or scenery described, 
they will add to its interest, although Col. Higginson’s word-pic- 
tures are so vivid that they need less than those of most descriptive 
writers to be supplemented by the pencil.. 

Readers of ‘The Afternoon Landscape,’ Col: Higginson’s re- 
cently published volume of original verse and translations, will re- 
call among the earlier poems the tender ‘Serenade by the Sea.’ 
This, set to music by M. Albert Pégon, and including an additional 
verse, is soon to be Capen by Ditson & Co. 

Among the notable articles in the June A¢/antzc are ‘ The Thou- 
sand and One Nights,’ by C. H. Toy, the eminent Oriental scholar, 
and ‘ Rawdon Brown and the Gravestone of Banished Norfolk,’ by 
Charles Eliot Norton. 


BOSTON, May 13, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE success of the movement to place a mgmorial arch 
at the entrance to Fifth Avenue is already practically as- 
sured. As the arch is to stand in this city, it is here that 
most of the money will have to be subscribed; but as it is 
a monument to the first President of the United States, 
the venerated ‘ Father of his Country,’ it is fitting that the 
cost of its erection should be shared by other States than 
this. As 4 matter of convenience to any of our readers who 
may wish to contribute toward the erection of one of the 
noblest architectural monuments in the country, we shall be 
happy to receive and forward to the Treasurer of the fund 
any sums of money that may be sent to us with that end in 
view. Early in the present week the fund exceeded $20,000. 

On Tuesday the following names were added to the Arch 
Committee: Ex-President Cleveland, Vice-President Mor- 
ton, Richard M. Hunt, John Jacob Astor, Jr., David Banks 
and President,Simmons of the Board of Education. Mr. 
Morton telegraphed his willingness to serve, and Mr. Cleve- 
land wrote: 

The purpose of the Committee appeals in the strongest possible 
way to my sympathy and approval, and I certainly feel much hon- 
ored by my proposed relationship to this noble object. I gladly 
accept the place awarded to me on the Committee, and only wish 
that I was sure of my ability to render very useful service. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Fellowcraft Club for 
the season, at which brief informal speeches were made by 
ex-President Cleveland, Bishop Potter, Dr. Edward Eggle- 
ston, President Simmons of the Board'of Education, Mr. 
Daniel Dougherty, Prof. Johnston of Princeton, Mr. Ros- 
well Smith, Mr. F. D. Millet and others, it was resolved, 

That the Fellowcraft Club and its guests approve of the patriotic 
and public-spirited movement to erect in permanent form the superb 
arch designed by Mr. Stanford White in commemoration of the in- 
auguration of George Washington as the first President of the 
United States. 

In furtherance of the desire that the subscriptions shall 
be as widely popular as possible, and especially that the 
children in the public schools may have their share in the 
matter, Zhe Commercial Advertiser has offered flags as prizes 
to the schools which shall do best in this direction. Edward 
Payson Weston, the famous pedestrian, has been appointed 
sole collector of subscriptions for the Committee. _ 





Dandelions 


His FEET, that long have known the heat 
And hardness of the city-street, 

Feel soft and cool beneath them yield 
The greensward of his native field. 


And while with lingering step he strays 
Along the unforgotten ways, _ 

He hears the brooklet laugh, and lo! 
A sinuous bank—a golden glow 


Of dandelions overcast 

Thickly, as if some envious blast 
Had burst the far horizon-bars 
And emptied heaven of its stars! 


He stoops,—with sudden, mute caress, 
His bearded lips the blossoms press, 
And vainly, through a mist of tears, 
He woos the dreams of other years. 


‘O visions sweet! O fair and fleet! 
Turn backward with relenting feet, 
Meet me but once, as long ago, 
Here, where the dandelions grow !’ 


The sighing breeze alone replies,— 
But, bright before his yearning eyes, 
A wingéd seed floats far and free, 
Plumed like a ship of faéry. 


‘ O spirit of the floweret gay, ; 
That bloomed,’ hé cries, ‘ but yesterday! 
What matter if it withered lie, 
Since thou art free of air and sky? 
‘ And shall I grieve that shapes as fair 
Sink in the march of years and care ? 
Though fade the hopes my boyhood knew, 
The dream within the dream is true!’ R 
Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 





Rosina Vokes 


ROSINA VOKES is so original, both in her art and in her person- 
ality, that she is almost entirely independent of the pieces in which 
she may elect to appear, Thereis certainly no remakable quality in 
either of the plays selected for her second program at Daly’s Thea- 
tre. ‘My Uncle’s Will’ has been familiar here for many years, 
but is now invested with a charm altogether new by a Florence who 
combines in her single self all that is wayward and womanly. Miss 
Vokes lent new significance to the scenes of quarrel and feconcilia- 
tion, and in the old comic song about the whale—whose introduc- 
tion was extremely happy if not particularly relevant—she was 
simply unapproachable. She is perhaps the only woman on the 
stage who can sing a comic song with abundant humor and no 
taint of vulgarity. ‘My Lord in Livery’ is broad farce without 
any pretension to the title of comedy. In this Miss Vokes isa 
young lady who hears that a nobleman is going to seek an intro- 
duction to her house in the guise of a servant, in order to win a 
wager. She therefore adopts the dress of a servant herself, and 
flirts with a new footman, believing him to be the titled intruder, 
whereas he is in reality just what he seems to be. When the real 
nobleman arrives he is mistaken for a burglar and fresh complica- 
tions ensue. All this is very improbable and not a little silly; but 
Miss Vokes vitalizes everything with her own bright spirit, and 
there is no flagging in the merriment while she is upon the stage, 
whether she is flirting, desperately with the gratified footman or 
endeavoring to dissemble her fears of the suspected burglar. She 
was supported admirably by Felix Morris as a cowardly old butler, 
and satisfactorily by the rest of her company. The entertainment 
will beguile the coming summer evenings very pleasantly. 





William D. O’Connor 


WILLIAM D. O'CONNOR, Assistant General Superintendent of 
the Life-Saving Service, died at ee on Thursday of last 
week, Mr. O’Connor was the author of a work called ‘ Hamlet’s 
Notebook,’ in which he sought show that Bacon was the author of 
the play, his ‘Promus’ being the ‘ Notebook’ in question ;.and of 
certain articles on the genius of Walt Whitman. It is, perhaps, as 
ti 
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a champion of the ‘good gray’ that he will be best remembered. 
During his long last illness he showed a truly heroic spirit of en- 
durance. To one of the editors of THE CRITIC, Mr. O’Connor 
wrote last fall that, in his ‘waning condition,”it was quite possible 
that he would go long before his friend. Walt Whitman, whose 
state seemed then’so precarious. 


I have your kind and cordial letter of yesterday, and will reply as well 


as my somewhat myopian condition at present will allow me. My right 
eye closed a month ago (ptosis,) and has not yet yielded to treatment, 
and the other eye being affected by sympathy, I am only just not blind, 
and see pretty darkly. I would like very much to promise you the ar- 
ticle you wish, , . . but my own condition makes me hesitate. 
The life-saving work, which includes the preparation of the annual re- 
ports, is quite terrible—brain-breaking,—and under it, three years ago, I 
broke down badly; my first illness in life. It was at first nervous pros- 
tration, developing into semi-paralysis of the lower limbs, and though I 
have kept up with dogged resolution, for two years I have gone on 
crutches, with much pain and weakness, Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
I shall continue. 


In reply to a second letter, Mr. O'Connor wrote : 

I got your letter of the 27th, in which, like hope, you told a flattering 
tale. _I am glad my malady did not show in what I wrote, for the worst 
thing about illness is apt to be its depressing egotism and contagious 


discomfort, and it was not for nothing that Dr. Johnson said that every 
sick man is a scoundrel. 





The Lounger 


MR. DEPEw has just acquired, at some cost of time, money and 
annoyance, the materials for a good after-dinner story. About 
two months ago, it seems, he employed one of his old classmates 
at Yale, the Rev. Edward C. Towne, at present of Washington, to 
copy out at the Congressional Library some historical -matter that 
would be of use to him in preparing his Centennial oration. He 
believed the gentleman to be rather hard up, and thought this 
would be a good chance to throw a little employment in his way, 
while at the same time saving himself the trouble of rummaging in 
old books. Mr. Towne didn’t. come up to time; but Mr. Depew, 
having ees his speech unaided, sent him a cheque for $50 and 
called the matter off. Mr. Towne kept the $50, but sent Mr. De- 

w a bill for $1500, Mr. Depew then wrote to him that he could 

ave got the work done in New York for $25, but was willing to 

sho $100 to what he had already sent. Then came a bill for 

. Mr. Towne has threatened to sue for the amount, and 

Mr. Depew is waiting for the action to begin. Literary attachés 

are an expensive luxury—as the estate of Gen. Grant discovered 

when Gen. Badeau put in that famous bill for ‘ thinking thoughts’ 
in his chief’s behalf. 





THE CHICAGO Herald of May 7, makes the following amiable 
remark : 


Several New York papers are quarreling for the distinction of having 
been the first to suggest that the centennial arch in that city be perpet- 
uated in granite. As, judging by New York's record on monuments, it 
will never be built, the honor is hardly worth a contention. The pub- 
- pit expressed in such works does not seem to be abundant in New 

ork, : 

I haven’t heard of any ‘contention,’ though there has been some 
difference of opinion as to. who first publicly suggested the per- 
petuation of the arch in marble. That suggestion was made at 
the head of this column in THE CRITIC of April 27, published on 


. Friday morning, April 26. If any journal of earlier date contained 


it, I shall be happy to waive the credit that may attach to such 
priority of suggestion. Certain I am, that even if THE CRITIC had 
not suggested so obvious a step, some other paper would have done 
so; for the idea may fairly be said to have been inthe air. The 
Commercial Advertiser copied my note on the subject, with propet 
credit, on Saturday, April 27, and has done yeomen service in pres- 
sing the movement forward ever since; nor have other papers 
been slow in rallying to its support. The Chicago Herald may be 
assured of two things: first, that the newspapers of New York are 
much less concerned to claim or assign the credit of the sugges- 
ion, than they are to see that it is acted upon; and, second, that 
the arch will be built. 





TWO YOUNG MEN that. I know of, Pennsylvanians both, have 
made a plan for the coming summer which has much to récom- 
mend it. Their intention is to rig up a house-boat, and float down 
some of the more picturesque of the rivers of France. What the 
pleasurable possibilities of such a voyage are, one may learn, if he has 
not done so already, from Hamerton and Pennell’s ‘ The Sane: A 
Summer Voyage,’ published two years ago; its possibilities from the 

int ‘of view of the literary man in quest of material, every reader 
of Stevenson knows also from ‘ An Inland Voyage ’—a volume of 
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sketches in which there is not a single sentence devoid of charm, 
Stevenson and his companion ‘made their journey in canoes, and 
met with at least one serious misadventure; a house-boat offers 
less excitement but more security. But whether one goes in a 
house-boat with a boy to ply the pole, or in a canoe whose paddle 
he plies himself, the delight of such a summer outing is a thing to 
dream about. Yet another man that I know of, who paddled around 
among the West Indies last winter, proposes a trip down the Dan- 
ube in a canoe a few months hence. 





MR. W. E. HENLEY has evidently read the brief outline of his 
career that appeared in this column a few weeks since; for he 
writes to me from Edinburgh to say: ‘Forgive me the fact; but 
I’m no more Scotch than George Washington’s hatchet. I was 
born in Gloucester, and haven’t—I believe—a drop of northern 
blood in my body.’ I freely forgive him the mistake I made. 

THE FRENCH are an interesting and intelligent people, but at 
the same time they have customs that are absurdly childish; for 
example, the c/ague. It is beyond my comprehension that grown 
people can allow themsélves to be deluded by the applause of men 
who are paid so mucha night for applauding them; ‘and yet some 
of the best actors in Paris insist upon the c/agwe, and say that they 
cannot act without it. I suppose they do not draw too fine a line 
between the applause of the c/aguers and of the audience. But 
could anything be more absurd upon the face of it? However ab- 
surd it may be, it has proved a paying business to the claguers. 
Their chief, M. Fournier, is said to be a millionaire, with his coun- 
try house and his horses and carriages, and his terrible frown be- 
fore which even the actors of the Thé4tre Francais tremble. 





THE GLADSTONE FAMILY seems to be one of the few in which 
intellect has descended not only from father to son but from father 
to daughter. None of the statesman’s children shine in compar- 
ison with’ their father, but they are all children of whom he may 
be proud—of none more so than of his daughter Helen, who was 
one of the first to take an active interest in the higher education of 
women, and who is now President of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 





THE CRAZE for first editions of books seems to be on the in- 
crease, but like most other forms of madness, it has no method in 
it. There is, at times, a ‘run’ on certain authors, while others are 
altogether ignored. For example, a set of first editions of Charles 
Lever recently sold in London for $1,375, while first editions of 
Walter Scott have no especial value. First editions of Dickens 
and Thackeray fetch high prices, and so do first editions of many 
living authors. There is a lively demand in this country for first 
editions of Hawthorne and Longfellow particularly. It is a harm- 
less craze, though there is after all a species of gambling init. I 
tried my luck at it once, and was elated at getting a first edition of 
Longfellow for twenty-five cents. When I got home and sat down 
to a careful examination of the title-page, I found that by the care- 
ful use of a pen-knife, a year had been taken off the date, so that in 
the collector’s sight my book was worthless. For reading it was 
a particularly good copy; but collectors don’t read "books. 





Mr. N. H. DOLE tells me that Count Tolstoi has just published 
an attack on the graduates of the*oldest Russian university for the 
coarseness of the festivities with which they are in the habit of 
celebrating Founder’s Day (Jan. 24). At the annual banquet the 
apostles of culture ‘eat lobsters, soups and filets, and drink all 
sorts of beverages—brandies and wines and liquors, strong and 
weak and sweet and bitter and red and white and champagne,’— 
thereby putting themselves on a level with the brutalized peasantry, 
whose village festivals he pictures in gloomy colors, but bright in 
comparison with ‘the festival of enlightenment’ ; 





THE WORLD of May 6 contained a letter from*a lady who 
wished to protest—and did so vehemently, in long sentences and 
words of many syllables—against an act of injustice which she had 
witnessed at the Metropolitan Museum of Art a few days before. 
The act was the exclusion of a poor but ‘decently clad’ Italian 
who attemptedito enter the building. She told the man (in Italian, 
apparently) that he had a right to go in; but ‘ the creature of the 
law who is stationed at the turnstiles’ lifted his club indy wo, be 
and the man retreated. A ragged, unclean and ‘ most deplorable 
specimen of humanity’ was already. enjoying the freedom of the 
eastern galleries ; and the Wor/d's correspondent is at a loss to 
account for the invidious distinction which admitted Tweedledum, . 
ragged and filthy, and excluded Tweedledee, clean and decently 
clothed. Col. Cesnola has since declared that the offending ‘ crea- 
ture of the law’ is a man of excellent judgment. That settles it. 












MEssrS. Brander Matthews and H. C. Bunner have recently ex- 
ressed their views on the representation of New York life in nove 
r..Matthews seems to think that the reason the life of the me- 
‘tropolis is not better depicted in the novelist’s page is that it is a 
-sealed book to most writers., Those who have attempted it are 
not New Yorkers. They have lived here a little while, but they are 
not thoroughly imbued with the subject; the atmosphere of their 
‘books is not the atmosphere of New York. Mr. Bunner is a New 
Yorker of New Yorkers, so that his stories are all right; but Mr. 


Bishop, Mr. Howells, and other novelists who have made the at- , 


‘tempt, have-only caught a phase or two; the rest they have never 
known, The burden of Mr. Matthews’s cry is that they cannot 
iknow the city, therefore they do not represent it. Mr. Bunner 
seems to think that they will not know the city, therefore they can- 
not represent it; they wrap themselves up in a small section of the 
«ity, and think that because they hear the stages rumbling over the 
stones of Fifth Avenue, they know fashionable life. To know a 
thing one must be of it, argues Mr. Bunner. Now I am not quite 
clear in my own mind upon this point. It seems to me that the 
trouble is with the subject rather than the writer. New York has 
not much of an atmosphere of its own. What little there is, is 
like the cloud scudding before the wind. It would be very hard to 
keep pace with it, and nothing short of an instantaneous photo- 
graph could reproduce it. 





I HAVE HEARD of many economical devices, and have adopted 
some of them, in the course of my life, but none that carried the 
art of saving to the advanced point reached by a correspondent of 
a friend of mine, who made one envelope do duty twice. He 
cut the thing open at the seams (an operation involving a very 
-dexterous use of the paper cutter), turned it inside out, resealed it, 
-drew a line of mucilage along the inner edge of the flap, addressed 
it to himself, and—I am happy to be able to add—affixed a new 
postage-stamp toits face. My friend at first thought of preserving 
it as a Curiosity ; but infected, perhaps, by the contagion of econo- 
my, he decided finally to enclose in it the reply which it was in- 
tended to convey. As the re-making of the envelope must have 
‘taken about fifteen minutes, and effected a saving of not more than 
a quarter of a cent, the maker apparently values his time at one 
«ent per hour—on the face of it a fair estimate, I should say. 





THE PHONOGRAPH ought to be a proud and happy instrument. 
At a recent exhibition of its powers in Paris, President and Mme. 
Carnot spoke into it. And that was not all: Charles Gounod sang 
his beautiful ‘Ave Maria’ into its retentive ear. M. Gounod has 
not a fine voice, yet he is a delightful singer, for he knows how to 
convey the exact meaning of the music to his audience. Now we 
shall see how well the phonograph can reproduce the beauty and 
delicacy of his style. 





The Fine Arts 
The Society of American Artists 

THE PRESENT exhibition of the Society of American Artists is 
such as to raise the hopes of every well-wisher of American Art. 
The last exhibition of the year, it is also the best. It is true that 
there is no great work of genius, no product of an intelligence very 
far above the common ; that the cultured and travelled gentleman 
who occasionally takes a polite interest in the doings of our artists 
will find as little sign as ever of the Raphaels and the Michael 
Angelos and Phidiases he expects to see cropping up about him. 
But the very fact that there is so little display of overweening am- 
bition, that our painters know how tocontent themselves with sub- 
jects that lie within their scope, and to find in the painting of every- 
day objects and people satisfactory exercise for mind and emotions 
as well as as for hand and eye is, in itself, a hopeful indication. 
A great artist, if he is ever to show himself among us, is more 
likely to come from a body of good painters than Rene a lot of 
daubers and dilletanti. 

That we have now a considerable body of good painters, ade- 
quately trained in the technique of their art, intelligent enough to 
avoid making ridiculous over-estimates of their own powers, and 
capable of pointing out to the general public forms of beauty which 
the public would never perceive if left to itself, is evident from the 
great majority of the pictures now hung in the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries. The unity of effect which strikes one on first entering 
tthe rooms is the more surprising when one finds it to be due solely 
to the maintenance of a pretty high technical standard. There.are 
all genres ; there are representatives of every modern school of 
painting, and several pictures by men who belong to no school, 
but who maintain a sturdy though modest independence. The 


impressionist is here, and the Classicist ; the man who has studied 
dn Paris or Munich, and the man who has never been abroad ;-the 








Se who repeats his master, and he who has discovered his own 
eld of ions and invented his own formulas. And the 
work of all is so good that the difficulty is to select the few 
ssa which may serve as examples of the rest. Let us, 

owever, risk calling special attention to Mr. Chase’s sunny ‘ Af- 
ternoon Tea’ in a city garden, his gray ‘Gowanus Bay’ and his 
excellent portrait of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ Mr. Carlsen’s two 
still-life pictures, so well composed and so broadly handled, are 
worthy of particular notice. Kenyon Cox’s ‘ Nymph’ one a 
bank and his ‘ After Harvest’ landscape are remarkable, the for- 
mer for the audacity of the pose, the latter for its original and 
powerful coloring. Charles C. Curran’s ‘Preparing for a Lawn 
Féte’ is a fairly successful rendering of an attractive but difficult 
subject. The.relation between the tones of the newly lit Chinese 
lanterns and the still dominant light of the evening sky is justly ex- 
pressed. Francis Day’s ‘ Late for Breakfast’ is a poetic little study 
of such unpromising materials as a disordered table in a badly 
lit room in a city flat, with a mother and child who seem rather to 
enjoy the novelty of being late. Ernest L. Major’s ‘St. Genevieve,’ 
a large picture with life-size sheperdess, sheep, pine-tree and blue 
lupines, shows how certain tendencies of contemporary French 
painting are influencing a promising young American. French 
also, in his method and aims, is Willard L. Metcalf, as is shown in 
his ‘ Lengthening Shadows ’ and ‘ Kousse-Kousse’ Market, Tunis.’ 
Theodore Robinson has joined the Impressionists, and vindicates 
the step by sending half a dozen successful landscapes. Henry Oli- 
ver Walker has a very pleasant little ‘ Idyl ’ of a boy and maiden feed- 
ing doves, Alden Weir three excellent portraits, and Irving R. Wiles 
two pretty girls idling by a river-bank, their boat moored, tea-table 
laid and hammock swung. Horatio Walker has three jolly fellow- 
creatures luxuriating in their own juiciness and his exquisite color, 
which, as a hint to the literary minded, we will say puts us in 
memory of Charles Lamb’s eulogy of Roast Pig. They have not 


* been reduced ‘to pork and ‘ crackling’; but they have been wrought 


into a work of art as charming in its kind as Elia’s essay. 





Art Notes 

Two fine terra-cottas of the class vaguely described by dealers 
as coming from Asia Minor, and belonging, probably, to the Alex- 
andrine period of Greek art, have been received by Mr. H. de Mor- 
gan and are now on exhibition at his rooms, at 83 E. roth Street. 
One is a statuette of a female kneeling on one knee; her right 
hand, supported on the other knee, holds a crown of flowers, while 
the left rests on an amphora placed by her side. She is draped ‘in 
a long robe of some thin stuff, forming many small folds, and has 
the somewhat lengthened proportions of the decorative sculptures 
of the period referred to. The other piece is a group of the infant 
Bacchus, a Bacchante and Silenus. Thechild is mounted on a goat 
between the two other figures. The animal lifts its head toward 
the Bacchante, who is playfully pouring wine from a wine-jug upon 
him. Her other hand holds acup. The Silenus, who brings up 
the rear, is partially draped, and bears a shell or drinking horn. 
The workmanship of both pieces is of the best sort, and they are 
among the most important works of their kind in the country. 

—At their annnal meeting on Wednesday of last week, the mem- 
bers of the National Academy of Design elected as Academicians 
Hamilton Hamilton, Augustus St. Gaudens and Olin L. Warner, 
and as Associates Benoni Irwin, C. D. Weldon and Irving R. Wiles. 
Two more Associates are to be appointed by the Council. Pinard 
served the annual dinner, and there was a merry reunion until mid- 
night. 

—H. R. Poore’s ‘ Night of the Nativity,’ which received a prize 
of $2,000 at the Prize Fund Exhibition at the American Art Gal- 
leries, has been assigned to the Buffalo International Fair Associa- 
tion. . 

—The Centennial Loan Exhibition at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was closed on Wednesday night, last week. It had been 
open since Wednesday, April 17, and the largest attendance was on 
the last two days. . Great pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the Committee to keep the exhibition open until the end of the 
week, or longer if possible, but owing to the necessity for winding 
up the financial affairs of the celebration, this was deemed ex- 
pedient. About $14,000 had been allotted to the exhibition by the 
Plan and Scope Committee, and the other receipts were about as fol- 
lows : Fifteen thousand tickets sold, $7,500; 6,000 catalogues 
$3,000; 1,000 medals, $2,000 ; 1,000 souvenirs, $500; total, $13,000, 
which, added to the Committee’s appropriation, makes $27,000. It 
is not yet known what the expenses will amount to, but the Com- 
mittee does not believe that they will come within one or two thou- 
sand dollars of the total receipts. In addition to the 15,000 tickets 
sold, about 2,000 were given away to persons entitled to free admis- 
sion, and 4000 to public school children and pupils of art schools; 
so that more than’20,000 persons saw the exhibition. 
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—A plaster model of Goethe, from which a bronze statue is to 
be cast for the Goethe Monument Association, to be a companion 
piece to the Schiller monument in west Fairmont Park, Philadel- 
phia, has just been completed. The statue is nine feet in height, 
and stands with the right foot slightly forward. A roll of manu- 
script is held in the right hand, while the left grasps the lapel of 
the coat. 

—It is said that Mr. Orchardson has refused $15,000 for the 
‘Coming of Age of a Young Duke’ at the Royal Academy, and 
expects to get $25,000 for it. It is a banquet scene, and is highly 
praised by his brother artists. ~ 

— The Art Amateur for May has a fine colored plate of ‘ Tu- 
lips’ after Victor Dangon, and a set of designs for a tea-service in 
grey, green and gold. The supplement contains, in addition, a 
drawing of an old Rouen ‘ aria’ plate, ‘with the words and music 
of an old-time chanson, ‘Nos bergerres en l’autonne,’ surrounded 
by a flowered border. Among the practical articles with which 
the body of the magazine is filled are ‘hints on ‘ Pen-drawing for 
Photo-Engraving,’ on photography, water-color painting, and home 
decoration and furniture. 

—Henry James, in an article upon ‘Our Artists in Europe,’ 
which will be published, with portraits, in Harper's Magazine for 
June, declares : ‘If the centuries are ever arraigned at some bar of 
justice to answer in regard to what they have given, of good or of 
bad, to humanity, our interesting age (which certainly is not open 
to the charge of having stood with its hands in its pockets) might 
perhaps do worse than put forth the plea, ‘‘ Dear. me! I have given 
it a fresh interest in black and white.’e’ He reviews the work of a 
number of men who have had much to do, especially by magazine 
illustration, with creating that ‘ fresh interest "—the work of F. D. 
Millet, Edwin A. Abbey, Alfred Parsons, George H. Boughton, 
George Du Maurier, and C. S, Reinhart. 


—Albert Bierstadt’s large painting, ‘ The Last of the Buffalo,’ has 
been declined for exhibition in the American department of the 
picture display at the Paris Exposition. _ It was the only one of his 
pictures which he designated, but the American art committee de- 
cided that it was too large, and did not fairly represent his work. 
The painting is now on exhibition at the Salon, to which it was en- 
titled to admission, we believe, by the fact that Mr. Bierstadt is a 
Chevalier 6f the Legion of Honor. 


—A very clever mezzotint of an early but powerful ‘Sea Piece ; 
by Turner is the frontispiece of the May Portfolio. The papers 
on Westminster Abbey are continued with an account of the Con- 
fessor’s Chapel, illustrated with an etching and with pen-and-ink 
drawings of Queen Eleanor’s tomb, the tombs of Richard.1I. and 
Edward I., and two bits of the Henry V. Chantry. Inigo Jones is 
shown, in an interesting paper, as a designer of scenery for masques 
and pastorals. The first of a series of papers on Joseph Wolf, 
F.Z.S., by A. H. Palmer, claims that its subject was an artist-nat- 
uralist who combined a vivid perception of. the romance of nature 
with artistic skill and scientific knowledge. The illustrations after 
his drawings of ‘Eagle and Fallow Deer,’ ‘The Old Poacher’s 
Springe,’ ‘ Peregrine Falcon and Teale’ and ‘Informers’ bear out 
this assertion. 





The Trade of Author 


[The Fortnightly Review) 

CYNICISM? Ah, no; despondent realization of economic law. 
These are the conditions under which alone the author by trade 
necessarily lives. But do you think he likes them. Incredible! 
Impossible ! 

or the author, too, has had his day of illusion, you may be sure. 
There was once a time, long, long ago? when’ he thought he might 
say what lay nearest his own heart; might speak out to the world, 
for good or for evil, the truth that was in him. Never mind 
whether the truth was worth speaking or not: to him at least it 
was all-important. Hard experience alone has knocked all that out 
of him. And to the end, for the most part, he kicks against the 
ricks, He hates the sordid, squalid necessity for earning his 
read by lowering himself to the tastes of the public he must 
needs serve with its daily literature. Slowly and painfully he 
learns to take his place beside the maker of hats and the importer 
of latest Paris fashions, as a unit in a trade that lives by pleasing. 
Perhaps pot-boiling is his true function in life, but he at any rate 
must have other ideals and other interests. For the author has 
usuaily aims and aspirations and theories of his own. The very 
ability which enables him to spin words into pretty phrases that 
take the editorial mind by their freshness, implies as a rule tastes, 
feelings, and sympathies above the common. If he could, he 
would gladly say what he has deepest and most earnest within 
him.\ He would give the people of his best. But when he tries it 








on, the people too often turn it over listlessly at the railway book- - 
stalls, and say with a yawn,-‘ We prefer his shilling shockers, 
thank you.’ : 

And most of us dave tried it on, every now and again. We 
have listened, as advised, to the intuitions of our inspired genius. 
The publishers, to be sure, looked askance at our work; they 
shook their capitalist heads ominously. Never. mind; we have a 
few hundreds of our own laid by—the spoils of the Philistines. 
from those shockers aforesaid : let us publish at our own risk and 
expense. ‘Sdeath, we'll print it. Alas, alas, how flat that work 
fell, in which we tried to elevate the taste or improve the morals- 
orintellect of the public! The public chose rather to keep its 
taste and morals at its own dull level. A loss or two of this sort 
soon taught us wisdom. We accepted our true place in the 
world. We boiled the pot, if not cheerfully, yet resignedly. We 
began to feel the pulse of the market. Most of us never quite suc- 
ceed in catching it, to be sure; that pulse is so capricious—or we 
ourselves have such insensitive finger-ends—that we fail exactly to- 
synchronize somehow with its erratic movements. But weget near 
enough to make both ends meet approximately. That modest re- 
sult amply suffices for the average ruck of a. hardworked but emi- 
nently humble and contented profession, 

The fact is, as the world is constituted, to say out in full what you 
actually think about anything is simply fatal. You must write al- 
ways with one eye askew upon ten thousand foolish popular preju- 
dices. Especially in England, to hold opinions about any really 
great and important subject—about the relations of man to the 
Cosmos, for example ; to space and time and matter and energy ;: 
to earth and ocean and plant and animal; or again, about the re- 
lations of man to man, of man to woman, to the child and the fam- 
ily, to the past and the future; to the evolution and ultimate per- 
fection of the race; any question, in short, of politics, or religion, 
or social science, or sexual morality, in the least degree above the 
opinions vulgarly held by the bourgeois mass of our Philistine fel- 
low-countrymen, is nothing less than damning. To have ethicab 
theories superior to the morality of the grocer, the baker, and the 
Baptist minister; to have views of life more comprehensive than 
the views of blushing sixteen in the rectory drawing-room, is to- 
write yourself anathema. On all these subjects—all the subjects 
about which it is worth while giving an opinion at all—the world 
doesn’t want to hear anybody’s opinion: it wants to go on uncriti- 
cised and unthinking, on its own commonplace banal level. 

‘But the great geniuses said their say boldly and made their 
mark, and pleased in spite of it.’ Of course. What can you not 
do if you are a great genius? That is small consolation to those- 
hard-working souls who are not geniuses; and the rank and file of 
every profession can never hope to be all field-officers: What is. 
the use of telling the corporal who finds military cheer in barracks 
hard, that at the officers’ mess they fare sumptuously every day off 
champagne and turtle? Yet even amongst the great geniuses of 
the world there have been, no doubt, four classes. The first is the 
class who could afford to wait and bide their time; who were not 
of the trade ; who cared but little what the world thought of them ;. 
who would go their own way, and say their own say, and care for 
no man. The second is the class who perish in the attempt—the 


. Chattertons and Keatses, the Brunos and Dolets—the noble army 


of martyrs whom few can follow. The third is the class of lucky 
hits—the men who early take the public fancy, like Dickens or 
Hugo, and can do thenceforth pretty much as they like. The fourth 
is the class of those who deliberately set themselves merely to- 
ga and succeed at last by dint of their genius in pleasing roy- 
ally. 

To most journeyman authors, however, literature is simply a hard: 
trade, governed like any other by the cruel laws of supply and de- 
mand. The one glorious possibility the craft encloses is the stray 
chance of a hit—one of those sudden jumps whereby a man’s price- 
goes up at a bound from hundreds to thousands, by some inex- 
picable whim of public fancy. Every workman in the literary trade: 
ives in a perpetual deferred hope of accomplishing some day such: 
a grand revolution. It is this strange gambling element of the craft 
that keeps him at times from losing heart entirely when things look. 
blackest. It is this that reconciles him to the homely, slighted 
shepherd’s trade. Every now and then he sees one of his friends: 
burst out in this wise into sudden blaze, often with a work no better’ 
than many of his previous good works which the public slighted, 
sometimes, indeed, by no means with his best one; and why may 
not he too in his turn do likewise? To the journeyman author: 
that-chance, if ever it comes, means not only a competence, it 
means also, what is dearer -by far to him, emancipation, freedom.. 

For when once an author hasattained success, he is free indeed.. 
He may say what he likes, He may tell the truth at last, and no 


man will curb him. From its favorites the public will suffer any- 
thing. Carlyle gave it abuse, Ruskin gives it nonsense, but it. 
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smiles benignly. That long self-repression'will be all atan end, That 
drudgery of applying his noblest faculties to work that he hates 
will all be over. He can bring out after all his great work on the 
celestial parallax, or can explain his heretical and unpalatable views 
on the population question. He can even publish his epic poem,.or 
print the tragedy that the management of the Lyceum so unac- 
countably rejected. So at each fresh book his hopes rise high ; 
surely the hit is coming now; he has fetched that thick-skinned ru- 
minant the public, this time! Alas, the new venture falls flat as all. 
its predecessors at Mudie’s, or has that modest bookselling succés 
@ estime that attends all through his best efforts to please the pachy- 
dermatous public. He has failed again to find the thin spot in that 
rhinoceros hide. To work once more, with foolscap in reams! 
Surely at last, with all his striving, he must find out exactly what 
that capricious many-headed beast really wants from him! 





Current Criticism 

THE PLAIN, UNVARNISHED TRUTH.—Bishop Potter’s sermon 
is eagerly read by everyone who can secure it. A single evening 
newspaper in New York has published four editions. . cae 
has been published in full in most of the religious weeklies and thus 
iven the widest circulation. It is doubtful if any modern sermon 
cis been so widely read, or called forth more universal comment. 
Not only is everybody reading it, but what is more to the purpose, 
it has set everybody to thinking and talking. It seems more than 
anything else said or done during the Centennial exercises to 
have set the American people to comparing the present with the 
past, and for that reason may without question be regarded as the 
most useful as well as the best remembered utterance of the occa- 
sion, Many, perhaps a majority of those who have read and com- 
mented on this remarkable discourse, have condemned rather than 
commended it. It was a pointed and forcible rebuke of the politi- 
cal, commercial and social sins of the day. . . One of the 
weaknessés of the American people is their fondness for self-glori- 
fication, and they are peculiarly fortunate just now in having a 
preacher like Bishop Potter, who tells them the plain unvarnished 
truth whether they like it ornot. This is the mission of the clergy, 
if they have any, and it is scarcely creditable that of the thousands 
who occupy the place of watchmen over the private and public 
morals of a great country like this, Bishop Potter stands compara- 
tively alone as the reprover of those who are corrupting the public 
morals. There should be ten thousand Potters instead of one.— 

The Philadelphia Times. 





A MARVEL OF ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM.—How such abso- 
lutely-correct pictures of the incidents attending the Centennial 
celebration were made for the issue of Harper's Weekly for May 
11, published on the 8th inst., has been very much of a mystery 
even to those most familiar with the methods of producing an il- 
lustrated paper. The two prints of the supplement, representing 
respectively the naval and military parades, each picture 14 by 43 
inches and covering a space of 1,204 square inches, are particu- 
larly noteworthy for the accuracy of detail, as well as because they 
caught the spirit of the affairs. That they were not the work of an 
imaginative artist in his studio is perfecily apparent. The naval 
parade took place on Monday. Portions of the sketch, such as the 
outlines of the land and sky, were made directly on the wood pre- 
vious to the parade. The moving objects were then fitted in as the 
artist saw them. At 10 0’clock on Wednesday evening the com- 

lete sketch was turned into the art department of the Weekly. 

his was divided into twenty-eight sections, and at 11.30 Saturda 
morning, engravers having worked night and day, the entire block 
was in the hands of the electrotypers. The sketches of the mili- 
tary parade, ball, and banquet were all made on the wood after the 
events occurred, were hurried to the “ge ate cut in sections, and 
were all ready on Saturday. The aid of instantaneous photography 
-was called in only in the case of the floats and the parade of the 
school boys. The latter had to be modified by artists to relieve it 
of awkwardness. Fifty engravers of the highest merit worked 
night and day, and finally produced what was probably the most 
remarkable bit of work in the history of illustrated journalism. 
The sale of the papers has been unprecedentedly great, and 
presses have had to be run continuously in a futile effort to supply 
the demand, which has not yet abated in the least—7he New 
York Times. 





Notes 

AMONG recent noteworthy arrivals in this city is M. Elisée 
Reclus of the French Geographical Society, author of ‘ La Terre,’ 
the most. comprehensive geographical work which has thus far 
given promise of successful execution. Hachette & Cie. of Paris 
are its publishers. It.is expected to make fifteen royal octavo vol- 








“ast 


‘umes, seven of which are already printed. M. Reclus, having now 


to deal with the American continent, visits this country with 
the special purpose of inspecting our collections of maps, charts, 
etc. He has $ gone to Washington ‘to see if there is anything in the 
Congressional Library which can be of service to him. We ap- 
prehend that the rarest maps of this country will be found in pri- 
vate collections, to which, we venture to promise M. Réclus, he 
will encounter no difficulty in obtaining access. 

—Mr. Howells will discuss in Harper's for June ‘ the question of 
how much or how little the American novel ought to deal with 
certain facts of life which are not usually talked of before young 
people, and especially young ladies.’ He says: 

Most of these critics who demand ‘ passion’ would seem to have no 
conception of any passion but one. Yet there are several other pas- 
sions ; the passion of grief, the passion of avarice, the passion of pity, 
the passion of ambition, the passion of hate, the passion of envy, the 
passion of devotion, the passion of friendship; and all these have a 
greater part in the drama of life than the passion of love, and infinitely 
greater than the passion of guilty love. Wittingly or unwittingly, Eng- 
lish fiction and American fiction have recognized this truth, not fully, 
not in the measure it merits, but in greater degree than most other fic- 
tion, 

Again, referring to ‘the two great novels which above all others 
have moved the world by their study of guilty love,’ he says: 

If by any chance, if by some prodigious miracle, any American 
should now arise to treat it on the level of ‘Anna Karénina’ and 
‘Madame Bovary,’ he would be absolutely sure of success, and of fame 
and gratitude as great as those books have won for their authors. But 
what editor of what American magazine would print such a story? Cer- 
tainly we do not think any one would ; and here our novelist must again 
submit to conditions. If he wishes to publish such a story (supposing 
him to have once written it), he must publish it as a book. 

—‘ People I’ve Smiled With, or Recollectigns of a Merry Little 
Life.’ is the title of Marshall P. Wilder’s book, which Cassell & 
Co. will publish in a few weeks. The ‘people’ are—to name but 
a few—Gen. Grant, ex-President Cleveland, Mr. Beecher, Gen. 
Sherman, James G, Blaine, Gen. Horace Porter and Chauncey M. 
Depew. In England he hob-nobbed with the ‘swells,’ from the 
Prince of Wales down. All of these he ‘serves up’ amiably. 


—Early in June, Longmans, Greer & Co. will issue in New 
York the first number of Zhe New Review, an English monthly, 
started by Mr. Archibald Grove, a young Oxford man. . Three 
Americans—Lady Randolph Churchill, Henry George and Henry 
James—are among the contributors to the first number. 

—Mr. Albert Ross Parsons will lecture at All Soul’s Church, 
West 48th Street, to-morrow (Sunday) afternoon at 4 o’clock, on 
‘ The Finding of Christ through Art, or Richard Wagner as Theo- 
logian.’ 

oe The Long Island Historical Society will soon print, for sub- 
scribers, about 150 unpublished letters of Washington, from its 
manuscript collections, in a large and handsome volume, with a 
a of Washingtgn, not heretofore engraved, from a painting 

p Charles Peale (1787), owned by the Rev. Mason Gallagher of 
Brooklyn ; also a portrait of Washington’s only sister, Betty Lewis. 
The historical introduction and annotations will be prepared by 
Moncure D. Conway. 


—The first volume of ‘ The Cyclopzdia of the Diseases of Chil- 
dren,’ by American British and Canadian authors, edited by Dr, John 
M. Keating, is issued by J. B. gag pa Co, this week. It is 
said to be the only work of the kind in English. 

—Messrs. Appleton will soon issue an important work, by Prof. 
G. Frederick Wright, on ‘The Ice Age of North America, and its 
Bearings on the Antiquity of Man.’ The illustrations will be more 
ample than have ever before been applied to the subject, being 
mostly reproductions of photographs taken by members of the 
United States Geological Survey during the past ten years, many of 
them by the author himself. ; 


—Gebbie & Co., Philadelphia, will shortly publish ‘ Half a Cen- 
tury of Music in England ’ by the late Francis Hueffer. The book 
was finished just before the death of the popular author, and is 
said to be one of his best books. : 

—The sixty-eighth annual report read at the meeting of the 
Mercantile Library Association, on Tuesday, showed that the num- 
ber of volumes circulated during the year was 158,683, an increase 
of 7369 over the previous year, and the largest since 1878. The 
average daily circulation was 520 volumes. The number of vol- 
umes added to the library was 7315. ‘Robert Elsmere’ was the 
most popular book of the year, the demand for it necessitating the 
purchase of 140 copies. The others next in order were ‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,’ 62 copies; Bryce’s ‘The American Common- 
wealth,’ 35 copies, and Motley’s ‘Correspondence,’ 26 copies. Of 
subscribers entitled to use the Library there are 5246. The year’s 
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income was $30,349.39, and the amount expended for books 
$10,599.98. The Library now contains 223,544 volumes. The 

tees of Clinton Hall have decided to begin the erection of a 
new building on the Astor Place site in May, 1890. The plans 
have not yet been prepared. f 


—We understand that Mrs. Humphry Ward has decided not to 
allow her next novel, on.which she is now at work, to appear as a 
serial before its publication in book form. 


—Santa Claus, the new Philadelphia weekly, is in need, so the 
editor writes to us, of ‘ continued and short stories,-fun, jingles, and 
accounts of mechanical contrivances, science, etc., for our journal 
is to have a decided industrial. bent.’ He adds: ‘ Our capital is 
$100,000 and we are a solid venture. Richard Malcolm Johnston 
contributes the story to the initial number.’ 


—The remotest point reached by George Kennan in his Siberian 
trip was the mines of Kara, 5000 miles from St. Petersburgh and 
about 1000 from the Pacific coast. The narrative of his adventures 
and discoveries at these mines will begin in the June Century. The 
mines of Kara are the private property of his Majesty the Tsar, and 
are worked for his benefit, and it is to them that the ‘ Nihilists’ are 
sent when the Tsar is pleased to commute a death sentence to 
penal servitude in the mines. 

— The Evening Post has printed four editions of its penny pamph- 

,let containing Bishop Potter’s centennial address. The first was 
of 1000 copies, the second of 3000, the third of 5000 and the fourth 
of 10,900, 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published on Wednesday ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ in two volumes, being the initial volumes in an illustrated 
library: edition of Thackeray’s works, in twenty-two volumes; 
‘The Story of Patsy,’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin; ‘A Girl Grad- 
uate,’ by Celia P. Wgolley ; ‘ The Sleeping-Car, and Other Farces,’ 
by W. D. Howells; and ‘The Cup of Youth, and Other Poems,’ 
by Dr. Weir Mitchell. 


—W.A. Linn of The Evening Post has written for the June 
Scribner's an account of the origin and growth of that form of co- 
6peration known as ‘ Building and Loan Associations.’ He. is him- 
self the president-of a prosperous association. Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond makes an earnest appeal, in the same number, for the United 
States to join in the work of suppressing slavery in Africa. 

—George H. Baker, who was Melvil Dewey’s assistant in the 
Librarianship of Columbia College, has been formally appointed as 
his successor. He has been acting in that capacity for several 
months. 

—Mr. Curtis will present in Harper's Magazine for June one of 
Motley’s letters which was not included in the recently published 
‘Correspondence.’ It is addressed to a young literary aspirant of 
twenty-five years of age, who allows it to be published, but with- 
holds his name. The writing of history forms the subject of the 
letter. 


-~A novel by Louis Pendleton,entitled ‘In the Wire-Grass,’ will 
be published shortly in Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
Paul Lindau has just published a romance of Berlin life under the 
title of ‘ Lace,’ which will shortly appear in the same series. The 
marriage of British peers with American heiresses will form the 
subject of a novel which the author.of ‘Aristocracy’ is now en- 
gaged in writing. 

—One of the newspaper sydicates reports having received the 
following reply to a letter offering Mr. Gladstone $25,000, for a 
series of twenty-five articles on subjects‘of current interest :—‘ At 
my age the stock of brain power does not wax, but wanes. And 
the public calls upon my time leave me only.a fluctuating residue 
to dispose of. All idea of a series of efforts is, therefore, I have 
finally decided, wholly beyond my power to embrace.’ 


—A statue to Horace Greeley is to be erected in City Hall Park. 
The cost will be $25,000, and $10,000 Have been raised toward the 
purpose during the past seventeen years. 


—Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Ellen Terry, which is now on exhibi- 
tion in London, has been specially photographed and engraved for 
the front page of Harper's Weekly to be published on May 22. 
The actress is represented as Lady Macbeth, in the crown scene, 
holding the crown above her head with both hands. The same 
number will contain an illustrated supplement regarding Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, and having special reference to the newly 
founded Clark University in that place. 

—Prof. J. P. Mahaffy is travelling in Greece, preparatory to writ- 
ing'a book on its monasteries for one of the religious societies. 

ch number of Vol..2 of Zhe wnal of Pedagogy, pub- 
lished at Athens, O., will contain AR 0 to Flinn of reading- 
_Matter instead of 16 as heretofore. This enlargement should indi- 
cate the paper’s growing prosperity. 


Critic 


. pare for publication another of this writer’s works. 
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—J. B. Lippincott Co., will publish at once a new novel by Capt. 
Charles King, entitled ‘Laramie, or The Queen of Bedlam. The 
success of Ohnet’s ‘Dr. Rameau ’ has encouraged thé firm to pre- 
It will be illus- 
trated. A new story by Mrs. Cameron is also in preparation, to 
form the next number of Lippincott’s Select Novels. 

—In an article on ‘ The Negro on the Stage,’ in the June Har- 
il Laurence Hutton will recall antics of P. T. Barnum, Edwin 

ooth, and Joseph Jefferson as stage darkies. . 

—At Hardman Hall, on Monday evening, an authors’ reading 
was given in aid of the fund for lifting the mortgage on the Paul 
Hamilton Hayne Memorial Church, at Grovetown, Ga. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Charles Dudley Warner, ‘A Second Vision 
of Sin’; William Winter, ‘An Empty Heart’; Henry Abbey, 
‘May Day’; Grace Greenwood, ‘ American Indoor Life,’ ‘ Yankee 
Culture and Humor’; Edgar Fawcett, ‘The House on the Hill’ ; 
George Cary Eggleston, ‘ My Friend Phil’ ; Louise Imogen Guiney, 
‘Dr. Johnson’s Favorites’; Titus M. Coan, ‘ The Volcano and the 
Peak’ ; Will Carleton, ‘ Picnic Sam’ ; Luigi Monti, Italian and Ger- 
man music; George Houghton, ‘ The Legend of Walbach Tower’; 
Frank Dempster Sherman, ‘A Greeting for Spring’; Miss Char- 
lotte Fiske Bates, ‘In Harbor,’ by Paul Hayne; ‘In May,’ and 
‘Coquette and Lover.’ Miss Bessie Howell Grovesteen san 
several times in the courseof the evening. Theaffair was manage 
by Miss Bates. 


‘ . 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name'ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to. give the number of the question for convenience 
of peer oO | 

ANSWERS 

1448.—Harry Paulton, who wrote the book of ‘ Erminie,’ borrowed 
the plot largely from the well-known drama ‘ Robert Macaire’; which 
in turn was adapted by Charles Sedley from ‘ L’Auberge des Adrats,’ by 
Autier and St. Armand. 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS. S. M. F. 





1454.—The words are by Thomas Moore, and have been set to music 
under the title ‘ Sunset.’ 


New York. M, C, C. 





1456.—‘ The City of Rest’ can be found in a small volume of poems 
called ‘ Songs of Rest,’ edited by Nicoll, published by James Pott, New 
York. ‘ The City of Rest’ is marked ‘Anon.’ I wishthe author would 
declare herself—or himself. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. S. M, D. 





Publications Received 


Racuipt of new publications is ack ged in this 
any work will depend — ttsinteréest and importance. 
the publication is issued in New York. 
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Further notice 07 
When no address is given 


Bond, John J. . Handbook for Verifying Dates. $2.............. Scribner & Welford. 
Bryce, Lloyd. Romance of an Alter @, LEESON PUES Brentano’s, 
Burdett, Henry C. Prince, Princess and People. $6.........Longmans, Green & Co. 
Burns Holograph Manuscripts. Ed. by David Sneddon. $:.50._ ‘ ft 
Buskirk, Clarence A. A Cavern for a Hermitage. soc.............. «+. J.B. Alden. 
bar ag F.M. Idols by the Sea. .... 22... 2.0. wee eee cae eens ames Pott & Co. 
Comba, Emilio. History of the Waldenses of Italy. Tr. by T. E. Comba. $2 25. 
Scribner & Welford. 
Creighton, M. Historic Towns: Carlisle. $1.25...........- Longmans, Green & Co, 
Devey, isa, Letters of the late Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, to his Wife. 


G. W. Dillingham. 
"s Tower. $2...........-005 T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
nvasion of 1777. soc....Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth. Her Maje 
Drake, Samuel Adams. Bu ne 
fr. by 


Ebers, George. Margery. Clara Bell. 2vols. $1.50.... W. S. Gottsber, er. 
Fairchild, Lee. Poems. 75C.......-..cececeseceeees Chicago: The Manual Pub. Co. 
Fraternity. A Romance... 35C.........65 sce cceeeeecsn seeceeee Harper & Brothers. 


. 35c 
Howells, W.D. The Sicsping Car, and Other Farces. $x. jae’ 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Hugo, Victor. Notre-Dame de Paris, 2vols. $2....:.......:.....-. W. R, Jenkins. 
ing, uel, The Heimskringla, or The Sagas of the Norse Kings. With 
Notes by Hon. R. B. Anderson. 4 vols. Scribner & Welford. 
Mitchell, S. Wier The Cup of Youth. $1.50 .....Boston: oy eM Mifflin & Co. 
Papers of the American Society of Church History, Ed. by Rev. S. M. Jackson. 


i 
© Vol. 4.; Ge.c.sevisers G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Public. Opinion. Vol. VI .. .......-+--00.05 Washington : The Public Opinion Co. 


Sheridan, Eugene. A False Couple. soc ..........+. «++ rere Exchange Pub. Co. 
Sheridan, Piays of. The Rivals, The School for Scandal. The Critic. 6oc. 
: ‘ Scribner & Welford. 
Starcke,C. N. The Primitive Family, $1.75.........-.-0ese0055 D. Appleton & Co. 
Stone, Rev. J.S. Readings in Church History. $1.50......Phila.: Porter & Coates. 
Sweetser,. M. F. King’s Handbook of Newton, Mass. p = 
Boston: Moses King Corporation. 
Tinseau, Leon de. L’Attelage dela Marquise, a5c.......... ss sees W. R. Jenkins. 
Tomson, G.R. The Bird Bride. $1.75..<......00...seeeeee Longmans, Green & Co, 
Views of American Cities: New York.............seesee0 ceseeseesess Brentano Bros. 
Wiggin, Kate D.. The S of Patsey., 60c........ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Walley. Celia Parker. A Girl Graduate. $1.50... Boston: eng’, oor Mifflin & Co. 
Baie Mik Ph... « oa c so c0stbe as cies Sea saenee Middletown, Conn.: J. S. Stewart. 








